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horizontal rail or rails; horizontal pressures applied to the inter-
mediate stanchion between the rails are transmitted to the rails,
which, in turn, transmit the loading to the main stanchions.
There is a good deal of vagueness and ambiguity in the methods
generally used in estimating the loading applied to stanchions from
the effects of wind pressures upon framed enclosures; and this
vagueness is, at least in part, due to the use of pan el-framing in
which the manner of transmitting the horizontal loading is not
definitely apparent.
Where the enclosure is covered with such material as corrugated
sheeting, the transmission of the wind pressures is, of course,
obvious, the sheeting spanning merely from rail to rail; but with
a filling of brickwork, or concrete slabs, the matter is less simple.
For example, if the panels of Fig. 77 be filled in with thin brickwork
or slabbing, it is not easy to say what proportion of the wind pres-
sure will be applied to the horizontal rails and what proportion
to the stanchions, nor as to the uniformity (or otherwise) of the
distribution along those members. Some designers employ the
rules for rectangular plates supported at all four edges, but it is
at least doubtful whether the assumptions upon which such rules
are based are realised in the filling of panelled enclosures subjected
to wind pressures.
Much of the difficulty arises from the fact that, if calculated upon
any simple lines of transmission for intensities of wind pressure as
estimated by the older authorities, the framing necessary is much
heavier than that which experience shows to be sufficient; hence,
elaborate theories as to the course of transmission are called in
with the object of reconciling (so-called) scientific design with
established fact. Doubtless the loading is influenced by the course
of transmission, but the author is of opinion that the discrepancy
is largely due to excessive estimates for the intensities of wind
pressures upon ordinary buildings. Safety and stability are of
vital importance in structural work of all kinds, but it seems rather
a pity millions of pounds should be (as they unquestionably are)
spent yearly in designing structures to withstand safely loading
which will never be applied to them. There is wide scope for
research in this direction, and if the investigation were conducted
upon practical lines, information of enormous value would be
obtained. The information required is not the relation connecting
the velocity of a small laboratory fan-discharge with the pressure
exerted upon a three-inch piston, but a truthful account concern-
ing the effects of real wind pressures upon actual buildings, under
the most severe conditions likely to arise in ordinary life, with due
regard to the influences of situation, altitude, neighbouring build-
ings, and other factors, from which a reliable estimate could be
formed as to the equivalent static pressure which should be allowed
for in design. This estimated allowance could then be tested by
causing designers to provide for it in all manner of structures, and
the effects determined by observation from time to time (particu-